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^ ' Introduction 



^f^e^^urpose of this document; is to»present brief descriptions of in- 
dividual models of busineyss/education cooperation in ten cities across the 
-country* The cities were selected on the basis of i*esponses to aJetter 
to over thirty urban chambers of coonnerce requesting Infomatiop-HDn col- 
laborative programs with their local public schools,^ The moflils^described 
In this document wer^ either developed under the aegis of these local 
(H^ambers, of Commerce or^epict major urban partnerships of which the cham- 
btirs are ,3 part* Cities .includf^were' 

^ • Boston ^ ^ • Sew Orleans 

. , • Cinciiftnati •* New York City 

• Dallas ^ , ♦ .Pittsburgh . ^ 
t 'H^rtfor^. • San Francisco 

• Minneapolis Seattle 




The document is not Intended aS'^^eiious resea^£ti^studyj but%s a 



pj^l^liminary attempt to understihd whit the business community, through 

. ' ^ ^ • ' ' . ' ' ^ f 

organizational channels particularly the Chamber of Commerce* is/^ 

'doing for and witli the urban public school system. Information was ob- 
tained through conversations with individuals responsible for tl^e programs 
described* as well as program literature and newspaper articles* These 
Individuals were identified either because they r^esponded to the initial 

'letter to the Chamber ^r because they oversaw the educational affairs of 
their Chamber* Conversations focu^d on variables such history* meia- 

bership in the organization, sample act ivit ies,^ staf f ing* type of orga- 

/ ' >^ ^ 

nization involved* and major organizational goals* Where inTormation is 

{ . ' " 

iTicomplete* respondents eithe^ did not know the answers* lacked time to 

reply, or chose not to respond* 



■ > ■ ' ■ ■' ■ ' 

- ' This document is divided into- two parts, ^ The first part includes a 
brief summary of ^ the data- Specific program descriptions from each city 
ia the study'^are contained in the second part- 




1 ' SungoarV of Infonnation 



Of the ten cities included in the*^studyt seven had Chambers that were 
active to varying degrees In public edu<:fati<^r^and took the lead in cooper- 
ative ventures between the business community and the stihool system, r 

Clvlc^ leaders in the other three cities had developed major urban partner- 

S 

ship/s of which the Chambers usually were part. One urban partneTsUlp ^ 
fp^cused specifically on education and the other two were concerned with 
th^ overall economic well-being of the citjf. 

Looking at the^ type of program structure, five cities had programs 

^ ' J ^ ^ ^ 

that were run as part of Chamber^activj^ties and five had set up non-profit 

,,5f)l(c)3 organizations for their programs- 

^Membership ih the program plannilig structure varied- In fieven ca&es, 

membership included only* business and industry leaders, usually from the 

J- 

education or community "affairs cotomittee of th6 local^Chamber/ In the 
otlier three cases, program planners Included individuals from a^variety of 
civic organizations, such as" the Urban Coalition^ local colleges and uni- 
versities," or the school district- ^ ^ ^ ^ 

In^general, the Chambers or partnerships reviewed in this document 
were interested in more than simply improving vocational or career educa- 
tion, ^ These groups wanted to upgrade th^overall quality of urban life as 
well as the economic viability of their cities- I3vban education was con* 
sldered a major deterrent to urban 'economic and social development- As a 
result* educational programs focuse?pn school management and administra- 
tion, school policies, the basic skills curriculum, instructional tech- 
nique^, and finance, as well as the £radition^l vocational or career ,edU- 
cation activities undertaken by most Chambers (e-g*t Junior Achievement), 



" Th^ ^desegregation orders of "the late 706 provided the impetus for 
tnariy of the Chambers and partnerships to seriously involve themselves in 
the- public schools- A few programs - Skylin^ in" Dallas, for example — ^ 

m 

date back to the late 60s ox early^ 70^. In the case pf the Allegheny Con- 
***** ' ^ 

ft^rence* cm even the Econom^ Development Council in New Y^rk* the part- 

nerships ha^ existed for many years but^ b^gan to" focus on public education' 

<^n!y with^Ln the last five or six years* The newest efforts reported were 

' , " ■ 

in H:irtford, and began in 1982, ^ * . ' " 

- ' Staffing* of course, varies wtth the size of the program and amount 

/ ^ ^ - 

re,sources available/ Two Chambers have personnel who devote pai;t of 
chelr time ds comnlunity resource managers to educational issues* Others 
have coordinators or dire^ors assigned specifically to the educational 
programs- ^^'T^e Bconomic Development Council appears to have the largest 
'^taff, including a senior vice president and four program -directors- 

Activities undertaken also vary considerably*'*"" Carreer education ac- 

tivities include such things as A(^opt-a-School programs, development of 

*■ ■ , 

vocat ional ^ high schools, summer employment of teachers in business and 

/ ' - " . 

industry positions, bu^ness volunteers in the Schools* curriculum advice 
/ ' \ « 

or deve-loppieofj-^and role model or raentorship programs- Planning and man- 

agement activities include long-range planning, instructional leadership 
* / . 

^workshops, consultations* transportation, facilities or fiscal studies, 

and the like-" A wide variety of miscellaneous programs exist that if'ange 

- * 

frotn supporting a model camping program or sponsoring an educator in resi- 
dence serieS) to lobbying for financial aid or a state teacher examination 
in the legislature; Finally, soiue activities involve allocating funds for 
proietts or research withiir th^^school system or simply donating funds or 

. - ' ^ ; ' 

other supplies and materials- 



These programs ;jre, described in more detail in the foHowi"hg section. 

of s[>^ial note arc the activities of the Al-legheny Conference, the Eco- 
> 

nomic Development Corporation, the 'tri-Lateral Council, and the San 

/ 

Francisco Edu^cation Fund, _ ^ 

Cha^t 1 presents a comparative picture of the business/education 

r 

■ ■ t % / 

partnerships considered ^n this document. 
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t 2. Business/Education Partnerships 

The following pages present descriptions of ten models of bu&lnessA 

' ' ' ' / ' ^ ^ 

education coopeAion/ The models, are arranfe^ alptiabetically by city. 
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.14 



Boston, Massachusetts 



Ms* J^annette tjxjnes " ^ ' ' Ms. Debbie Barr 
'Director of Public Affairs / Program Director 

^Greater- Boston Chamber o£ Connnerce Tri-Lateral Council £or 

^125 High Str^eet- ' " . Quality Education 

Boston, Massachusett«^^021lO^ 600 Atlantic Avenue 

617/^26-1250 * ^ \ , Boston, Massachusetts 02210 



617/9?3-3830 



His Cory : " ^ 



The present Ibusiaiess/education partnership in Boston^ates back to 
1974 when Bostoti was threatpned'by court-ordered desegregation* The edu- 
cation committee b£ the Chamber o£ Commerce sought out the superintendent 
in o,rder tc«eterm5[ne methods of avoiding confusion and strife as the % 
cTesegrcgaOion order , was implemented. A decision was made to^ hava(^busi- 
nesses "adopt schools throughout the city system In a partnership venture. 
Initial^, three groups bairded together to establish "what came to be 
call^l^he Tri-Lateral Coun<ill for Quality Education - the National Alli- 
m ance of Businesses, the Chamber, and the school district. In 1973 when * 

the .desegregation order was finalized, colleges and uni^y^sities joined 

*^ * ' ' ^ 

the partnership, providing consultative services and assistance to the 

Adopt-a -School program* 



>ii(ty 



Since Boston has "been plagued witb instability in the administration 
of' the city schools (they have had ^ix superintendents since the Tr:^- 
Lateral-was fonnedV, the business corporations wanted their program to 
O^rate i-ndepeqdenWy of the school .syatem.. As a result. In 1975 the . 

V * 

Tri-Lateral Council lor Quality Education was formally incorporated as a 
501 (c)3 organization^ The Council hired its own Executive Director and 



PVograin Assistant as(-^ell as support staff to coordinate their activities. 
Dousing for -the Council wias in the Chamber of Commerce, V " 

Initially, 80 percent th% funds were raised through^ grants from 
fouadationSj the United States Department of Labor* and other organi'za- 
tions. Busine^tse?; and th£ school district ^Contributed the remainder of 
the necessary funds. Presentlyj school* buslness^_"an<i grant contributions 



art* ^ibout equalized. The administrative budget is about $150,000v This 
sun is raised through business dufes ranging from $2O00-$5000 per company,, 
lichopl dlfitrict contr itut ion^^f ^a^prpxlmately $4t)00 per school, and grant 



monlt^. In addition, business supports their own individual school part- ^ 
nerships. They release a coordinator to work with the school and pay for 
their school p^rojects. In some cases, businesses have contributed ^p to 

r 

$50,000 a, year for t-heir inl3*viduai school ptoject./^ 

Over the years, the majof^problems with the Ckuncil*s efforts have 
h<ien instability and lack of coordination within the school district's 



s i>^e de 



admlnlstraLlon. Projects w^re designed on an ii^ivldual basis and ira- 
provements were never Incorporated into the larger educational structure. 
As a rncsult, business was beginning to feel as though it was constantly 
"rc-inventing the wheel" and going no place. 

•/ ' ' ' ' - 

1 Reoentlyj however, several events of -importance , have occurred- In 

V # 1 

October ii^SU ^ new planning process was incorporated to aid in planningi* 

■• . ^ 

documenting, and evaluating the Council's activities- The process is 
callcd^ey Results ManajgeincnL - Util^7ation of Key Results Management has 
allowed the Council to begin truly coordinating their prograni and docu^ 
menting their progress independently from the school district. 

Second, ti^e most recent superintendent', who has been in Boston for 
one year, has had his contract , renewed for three years. He has been 



I 

trying to place more controls on the system and. is very Interested In 
^ working w^th ^nd through the Council, Thus> b<ith business" and 'the school 
/ district feel, a renewed spirit of cooperation. . ' 

Thir4/ii> September of 1982 the school district* city gov^e^nmentj^ and 
tl\e business community signed what has come to be knpwn as "The Boston . 



onpact. "The CQiiifia£t has two key elements: 



V 



# a cj^itmenv by the school district to imprdve* the basic ^ 
stalls achievemetxt and the graduation rate of students in 
the public school system ^ \ 

• a promise by ^the business community to give priority hiring - 
to Boston public scttool students. 



i&Hlstan^ 



The Tri-;Mteralr Conference will provide supp^j^Pknd a&slstance to those 
Involved in the CompJict. ^ 

* Finally* the Cquncll just relocated to separate quarters outside the 
Chamber^ Thus, ttie Council 4^s it*, own offlcev distinct from the groups 
thai it represents. 

The Boston Chamber of Cobnmerce, prior August 1982<i had limited its 
Involvement In education to parcdcltiation in the Tri-Lateral Council. The 
new president, however, has sought to expandi the role of the Chamber and 
ha<; established a committee headed by Dr. Joseph Cronin* former State 
Superintendent of Schools in Illinois* to investigate ways of 'iSorlvtng with 
the school district ajjd those involved In trc Bfcston Compact. Present 
I thinking is along the lines of a managemen^^uppbrt program where execu- 
tlves are ^oaned to the school district as needed^ A second possibility 
Involves computer work. The Director of Public Affairs for the chamber 
has been assigned to devote part of her time to^thls project. 



17 
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f 



Program : ' , ■ ' . ' 

Different ^cities have designed the '*Adopt-a-School*' pr.ogram In a 
variety of ways* In Chicago, the program is run by the sAool district^ 
(>»^t of the office "of the board of education* In Pittsburgh* the '*Adopt-a- 
School'* program i^ coordinated by the Chamber of Commerce as only one 
facet'of the Allegheny^ Conference* s activities, ^ ' 

In Boston, 'lAdopt-a-Schoc^l" is an umbrella tfirm fo^ all the varied 
activities of the Tri-Lateral Confeie^e* Overall* th^ program is highly 
formal in terms of its central planning and evaluation process, and its 
operational strucl^ure* Participating companies designate..an individual to 
serve as a corporate liaison to the individual school, The^'school dis- 
trict asfilgfts companies to work with Individual schools on the basis of 

4 

geography, a pre-existing relationship* or a similarity between the cur- 
riculum offerings of a school and t^e work of the company* Within ealh 
Individual jghaal > the principal designates a school coordinator ^ to work 

with the business counterpart* Company and school meet, discuss their 

' . ^ ' 

needs, and determine a course of action* Generally speaking* activities 

focus on c<*reer develDpraent programs aimed at impro^ng the preparation of 

students for careers and dropout prevention* XntSOiBr instance^^^olleges 



and uni^fersltles are called upon far support and expertise* The scope of 

the activities is fimited o?!? by availability of funds and the creativity 

of the school business partners- 

There are a few cit7"WJtde activities, although most activities are 

"restricted to lacal^schools- City-wide activities have included;' 

\ • Humphrey Occupational Resource Center - This center* opened in> , 
Y 1980, is patterned, after the Dallas Skyline Career Development 

program. Over 3600 students attend Itlasses in varying career pro- 
gram options for half a day. The career curriculums were designed 

t 

, ^ ' ' - ■ ■ ■ 

13 18, . 



^ by commiccees ^of school personnel and business or industry profes- 
sionals with the specific job skills. The school is supported by 
funds raised by the mayor of Boston^ and a school committee 
coinj)OjSed of business^ labor, and community people. 

« ParjnerfihipvEjcploration Day - During this day, taachers fro^ par-., 
' ticipating schools vi$it' their company p^^rtnera for e diyV In 

some cases, they work* in specif Ic- depar tmer^ts correlated to the 
^ ' courses, taught by a respective teacher. In others, teachers 

simply have a view of^j^he company. • 

' • "Annutll Partnership Report" - The Conference publishes a report 

noting varying individual programs as well as the overall stAte of 
the partnership program, . ' " ^ 



i^^c 



• Development of specific careeP^curriculum materials for use 
throughout the school system., 7 

t)ther career activities have included; 

• professional, development seminars for teachers in specific career 
areas * ^ 

• summer internships for teacliers and students . , 
t iBentorship type programs fS^ 

• scholarships.^ ^ 

AHo, companies have provided advice, and finaacial support when needed, 

AdminlstVation ; 

The Tri-Laceral Conference has a steering conmiittee composed o£ chief 

executive . of ficers of participating corporations and -the superintendent of 

schools. The board of ^^rectors is composed of members of the Chamber, 

the National Alliance, tjie school district, the community, and others. 

Presently! operating funds support an executive director and a program 

^ f 

assistant, as well as support staf£< 

Within the Chamber Di>- Cronin and his committee have a staff of 



their own. In addition, the Director 0/ Public Affairs for the Chamber 

^ ^ j 
works part-time on educational issues. ' 

/ 

IB ' 
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Cincinnati, Ohio 




Cont,5ct Person; ^ 

Carol Davidow 
Coordinator for Schools 
tincfinnatl Business Connnlttee 
1 706 DuBols fowdr 
, Cincinnati, Ohio 45?0? ' , 



History : 

In 1979, a group o,f business le^ei^s within "fc^tie Chamber of Commerce 
joined together to form the Cincinnati Business CominiDtee with the purpose 
of assisCiT>g the schbol district in solving sfeme of its problems. The 
city had just hired a new superintendent who was inte^sted in receiving* 
assistance frorn^ variety of sources. He and the business community 
worked together to develop an apprt^priate cooperative program* 



Program : v 

\ Cincinnati b^gah with a two-,part program: ' ■ 

,1, Partners In Education - an Adopt -a-«School progritm.that involves 
22 companies in one-to-one relationships with high schools, 
junior high schools, artd ele^ent^iir/^^^chools . 

2. Cincinnati Business Committee (CBC) - a group of 24 chief execu- 
* tive officers of major corporations in Cincinnat 1 which , among 
other clvl^^activities, offers business experti9#to the central 
^ ^ /tjrrice of/the school district whenever that Is helpful. Help is 
\ , usually yin the form of task force recommendations. Presently, 

f ^ -there ar^ three standing task forces: 

f Public Relations (6-7 members) 

f *TReal Estate (3 members) X ^ 

f Financial Planning (11-12 members). 



/ 



15 20 




/ 



other trask^'Torcee have been created In response to specific needs 
(G,g,, Food Service),. These task forced ^are appointed by industry. in 
response to scliool district requests. The Coordinator for Schools 
iicts as a liaison person betveen the companies* school district, 'and 
Chamber, ' ' , U 

Tfisk force Tepofts ar^ presented, to the admiriistratton-> not tHp boaj^d 
or pre^s- ifiey deal with the nuts and bolts operations o^^he 
'sf-haolSj rather than policy/ - - ^ 

Two other programs have been added in response t* perceived feeds: 

1, Busihess-Empluyment TrainiTfg (BETS) - This program Is aimed at 
helping teachers of business and office skills to develop courses 
that match Industry^needs, and at g/ovidlng actual joK experience 

' during summers f or *both teachers'^nd studfents* ^^-^^^^ 

2- Jobs for Graduates - This program is sponsored \y five companies, 
and Proctoi:^and Gamble hasdoaned an executlv|*fceo coordinate the 
program, * ^ ' ^ 

f 

/Administration : 

The Chamber ^mploys a staff person to coordinate both thfe Partnership 
and the school efforts of the CBC- The budget of the CBC^lncludes the 
salary of the coordinator, plus a small sum for expenses- 

The present co^ordinator began ^as a volunteer In the school system and 
eventually chaired the long-|-ange planning coyaittee &^r the school dis- 
trict; ^ 
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Dallas, Texas 

Contact Person: 

IJs-.* JuH<^ Tliotnas 
Director of Career Education 
'Dallas Chamber o£ Commerce 
I'iO? Pacific Avenue ^ ^ ' 

Dallas, Texas 7^201 ' . j 

2U/«S'-n51 ^ ' - 

iii5;torv i ^ ^ . 

The ^nVplvement^of the Dallas Qhgmber of Commerce in education dates 
back to the late 1960s, A group of Dallas businessmen strongly criticized 
tht; work of the Dallas Independent School District (DISD) in preparing ^ 

i * 

Students for the world of work. The result of this critique was th$ 
creation of the unique Skyjlne Career Development Program in 1971 » and ^ 
major Chamber of Commerce, commitment to career education*^ 

Today the Chamber coordinates all the 'business Involvementj in Skyline 
iind nine magnet high schools, provides for student Internships and job 
placement, operates programs for gifted and talented lilgh school students, 
recruits business for an A<3opt-a-School program* and perfcrrms a variety of 
public relations activities- For lts*ef^orts, the Chamber Is paid 
$200,000 a year by the Dallas Independent School District* 

^Program \ 



The CHamber focuses its attentiop in three educational areas - pro- 

vlding^resources to schools through an Adopt-a-SchooJ, program* fostering 

career development, and Improving communications* Six hundred thlrty-tuo 

r 

business adopted Dallas schools In 1981-82, providing volunteers, mate- 
rialSf equipment, scholarships, speakers, programs, expertial and 'ot^^r 
eftriching activities. 




r 



/ 



Career development is encouraged in several ways: . ' * - 

• The Skyline Career Development Pi'ogr am - This ^program J run by the 
DISD with business s^upport aims at preparing studerrts for entry 

' dnto a variety of career^, from aviat'ion^to horticulture. Stu-* 

deivtB from 9xh through I2th grade can attend the center, and re- 
ceive training In a particular field, .There are 30 different 
>. career programs included in Skyline, E*ch career component has a 
committee composed of professionals who review the curriculumj 
^ provide field trips* and eng^age in counseling* The Chamber works 

to mobllUe. business to siipport this program. ' ^' 

In addition to Sky line » 'the Chamber acfs in a career advisory 
capacity to tl^e nine career magnet "schools run by the DISD, These 
schools, focus on careers such as health care* the arts, etc. Stu- 
dents ^receive three hours of academic education , and three hours of 
career education* , ^' 

• Executive Assistance Program - This program focuses on the gifted 
\ and talented. These students shadow business executives or uni- 
versity professors for an academic quarter. The program is 
staffed by the DISD and located at the Chamber thi^ugh a contrac- 
tual arrangement. . ^ 

The CJiamber works to improve communications between the education and 
' ' bu*;iness communities in f^o major ways. On the _one hand, they work to 

insun> that busines*; is aware of their own activities in education* pub- 
lishing two special newsletters, "The D Rei>ort Card'* and "Education - 
Exchange", Op the other hand* education committee members serve on the 
bOsincfiS task force of the coordinating Network' for Public Education, The 
Network was begun in 1976, as a resiTlt of court ordered deseg^regation, to 
foster communication among the different segments of Dallas society. 
The Network is presently composed of eight task forces, t 

^ • business . ^ . j.^ 

• real^ estate 

• civic organizations (Girl Scouts* etcO 

• higher and private education 

• Asian causes ' ' 

• Hispanics 

• Blacks 

• DISD 

23 . 
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■The tfetwork brings these task forces together on a monthly basis to 
* * * ' ' ' ' 

identify the ^dticatiorial concerns of each group and provide each with in- 
formation to feed back to their constituents. In this way\ the Network 
acts as a trouble shooting organization that keeps problems from getting 
out of hand due' to poor communications, 

n 

Administration : ■ - ] 

The Chamber presently employs four full-time people in the area of 
education; a Director, Communications Specialist, Program Specialist^ and 
Coordinator foj the Adopt-a-Schofel program. Their salaries aVe paid with 
funds provided by che school district, " 



Of 
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'Contact Person: " \ 

*- ■ ' 

Hst Mary Alice "McNaboe, Director * 
School/Business Collaborative ^ \\ 

Lire'ater Hartford Chamber ot^oramerce ^ . 
250 Constitution Plaza ^ ' ' j| 

Hartfurd, Connecticut 06103 ^ 1 



History : -^^ ' * . * ' 

On March 1, 1982 the Greater Hartford Chamber of Commerce established 
a School/Business Collaborative (S/RC), The purpose of . th$^ collaborative 
to jstrengthtin efforts between public and private seitors in order to^ 
optimi^ze student learning and yoyth employability , The efforts focus on 
support in human resources and financial assistance. The Advisory Board 
includps repreaenta'tlves from both the corporate^world (e.g^j Traveler's 
In^iurance Company, Aetna Life and "Casualty, Combustion Engineering, Hart- 
ford National Bank, etc-) and the community (e,g, , Connecticut State De- 
partment of Education, Greater Hartford Building and Construction Trades 
Council, Urban League, National Puerto Rican Forum, and Hartford School 
Administrators) , 

Program: ' ^ 

. . ( 

There are six functions of the S/BC; 

' 1. Stimulation of new school/business programs and stimulation of 
^ new activities by existing programs. 

* / ■ ^ 

2. Evaluating and documenting the results of S/BC programs. 

3, Acting as ^ resource/facilitator, fpr businesses seeking to engage 
. in or improve collaboration with the school system, and for 

schools which seek added support £rom business. 

A, Coordination of"S/BC - including identification of overlapping 
programs, ar^as where need for additional programs exist. 
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5. Imptoving communibation between the school system and* the busi- 
ness coimaunity. ^ ^ ' 

6. Providing accesrs to resources outside of Hartford, botti as a 
source of ef f ective+progt^im ideas and a source of funds. 

■ ■ X ' • 

The S/BC involved Jn a '?afiety of activities. 

• Business/T^afeher Partnerships - The purpose of this program is to 
Increase youth en^ployabiTity by facilitating communications be- 
tween the eduratioiT and business'' communities on how teachers can 
best: prepare students for jobs. The S/BC Sponsors workshops in 
sp^lj^: subject areas for nVisiness^ people and teachers. For, 
eKample, math teachers met with executives of Travelers Insurance 
Company to discuss the math skilj.s ijeeded ,in the office. The com- 

^ pany Indicated tliat fojf thetf, ratios, fractions, and decimals were 
more important than advanced calculus. ^ similar workshop was 
held, for business teachers, and one is planned for reading consul- 
tants, f 

■ ■ ■ - \' ■ 

• Effective Schools -^his effort alms at incorporating Ron EtjAonds' 
^^Effective Schools'' prograirf ifito the school system. The S/BC 
^pqnsors Instructional Leadership workshop/seminar/discussions for 
■building principals and the business community at both school and 
corporate sites. - ■ <i 

• Volunteer/Role rtodel Program - In this program, individual stu- 
dents are pai*red with a volunteer from the business community. 

' They meet regularly for tutoring^or just general discussions. Tn 
som\ cases, students are excused from school to meet at the volun- 
teer^^of f ice . In ottier i.i;^tance8, the volunteer comes to the 
school, ^ ^ ' . 

• Computer Expansion - The S/BC is attempting to increase coaiijputer 
assisted instruction and to enlist business support through 
Incteased understanding of the program. 

Administration : 

The Chamber employs a director to coordinate the activities of Jiff 

S/BC. The budget of the S/BC consists of her Salary. ^ \ , 

■ : ^ ' . 

Th| present coordinator was an admlMstrator in the Hartford School 

System and is presently on leave tcj work for the Chamber. 

• ■ ■ 
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Hlhneapolls^ Hi 



Contact Person; 4 

Mr, William King, Manager 
of 

Ms. Beverly Roberts, Assistant Manager 

Community Resource^Group 

Greater Minneapolis Chamber of Commerce 

15 South 5th Street 

Minneapolis, Minnesota 55402 

612/370-9132 




c 

The Minneapolis Chamber of Commerce ha^ had an education department 
for over five years. One and a half y^ars ago, this department was reor- 
ganized under the Comniunity Re$ourtes Group (CRG) < This"" gtoup is charged 
with working on "quality of life" issues - issues that are* less economi^^^^ 
r-illy orienteT^tK^n normal Chamber activities* Minneapolis-St , has a 

reput^ition for responsiveftess to coffl^unit/ needs> and oYie aspect of these 



needs is education. 



Program ; 

ITt/e Chamber has been involved in a variety of activities: 



/ 

• Business Community Resource Volunteers (BCRV) - This program 
brings a variety of professional people into secondary school 
,^ classrooms to share firstband information on careers and other 
T In^ghts into the world) of business and free^ enterprise. The 
* Chamber supports the salary of a school prograSl coordinator.^ 



lAng-ranga Planriin^ - The Minneapolis Chamber raised $100,000 for 
a comprehensiver planning process for the Minneapolis Public 
Schools." The Chaniber moni|tors the process and reports to the mem- 
bership monthly in ^he "EOTcation News.*' ^ 

• S^iiWer School Support -.Business and'jfraised $85,000 In sunfiner 
school' funds for students who needed to attend. 



/ New Orleans, Louisiana 



Contact Perspn: < " ' - ' ' ^ 

Hr. lee P. Gary, Jr. , ^ . ^ 

Director of^ Education ^ ^ . . * ^ 

Business Task Force on Education, Inc. ^ J ' ■ 
P.O. Box 30240 ^ ^ ^ . 

New Orleans, L(?lilsiana 70190 % . ^ 

llf t^tory ; * , ^ ^ . 

* The Business T^k For<fe on Education (BTFE) was an outgrowth of fear* 

/ \ ■ * 

of ecgAomlc disaster by a large group of New Orleans business people* 
Thtjy^felt that the qu^ity of^'Iocal edtrcation was the'"single largest* de- 
turrent" to the^recruitwent of new business to the area. Inr Hay 1978, the 
Business T*6k Force , on Education' wa^s incorpotate^ as a 5pl(c)3 |5rgani2a- 
tifjn with a board composed of forty corporate sponsors*- all Cliief ♦ 
Executive ^Officers. ^ They entered intOf a .fi^^e-year management contract 
with the Chamber of Commerce, where the Chamber acts as. an umbrella 
organization with policy and financial input. The purpose ^of ^the task 
force was not 'to*^ create individual programs, such as "Adopt-a-School^ or 
to provide scholarships to an '*elite^' few, but rather to try to focus on 



the overall school management system, and to work directly with the school 
boa^^and tf\e superintendent. y 



Program ^ ' ' ' ^ , 

The goals of the BTFE reflect the emphasis on*^ improving the overall 

management structure of the New Orleans Schools. 

^« Establish arr active, well-informed constituency within the private 
sector to help develop community-wide understanding and support of 
elementary- and secondary education 



^9 Systetnat ic^l ly' review and delineate the financial needs of the 
public and non-public schood Bystems of Orleans Parish, seeking 
adtfitional modes bf local support when such funds are needed and 
justifiable ' ^ 

# ^r'bvid'e' sound >. timely business advice and services to the public 
and non-public scjiools for improving the management of their re- 
soid^c^s 

• . Se«k out and help redirect federal and state support, as avail- 
' able, to strengthen the financial base of the local school systems 

# Assist in improving the economic strength and competitiveness <f 
New Orleans by ensuring that high schort graduates possess theV 
requ^isite fundamental skills and training needed, to participate 
effectively and productively in their- chosen careers* * * ^ 

To date, the BTFE has conducted the fc^Uowing activities; ^ 

^ "M^nagemefTt Assistance Study" of the t^ew Orleans public schools. 
Th^ survey provided a knowledge base from which the task\fo>^c^' 
could operate, andy^^lueprint for future actions , \ 

• Private financial aydit for the school system, 

r Lobbied for a capital improvements tax for t^i^ system that was 
passed. 

Lobbied for a State Teacher Exam in the'state legislature, 
Provided advice ai^assistance to the board and superintendent. 
Members of '^^He^ BTF]^ meet separately with the board of education and with 
the* superintendent of schools on a monthly basis, 

Administration; ' \ 

* The BTFE employs a full-time director t^coordinate itg activit^.es 
and act as a^Tfeison to the-jschooX district , community, state) and city 
legislature, an^J school board* The present director was the former Dean 
of the School of Art^and Sciences at Loyola'Unive^rsity of Hew Orleans* 
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V 



Nev York City 



Contact Person: 
'mf. Ed Weidleln 

Senioi: Vice" Pi;eildent for Management Services 

Economic Development Council 

200 Hadisory^fli£<nue^ i ^ 

Kew York. Wew Ycfrk 1^016 

212/561-2100 / ' ^ 



H i K to r^ : 



The Economic Development Oftuncil (EDC) was begun in *1965 by'the chief' 
executive officers and oth&T leaders of Kew York's major corporations and 
legal accounting firms- , Through fostering trade» commerce and industry" in 
the city ^ind thereby creating new jobs; by promoting efficiency In city 
government; and by upgrading the performance of the schools and^ students, 
EDC hopes^to improve the climate fcr doing business in Kew York and to 
make the ci-ty more attractive to those who live and vork in it- 

In late 1979, under the aegis of David Rockefeller, the EDC and the 
New York Chamber of Commerc>fe and Industry joined together to form what was 
called the Kew York City Partnership. The Partnership was formed^ to* bring 
together the diverge civic groups working to improve the city and to pro- 
vide a measure of cohesion and focus to meet this objective more effi- 



iciently. ^ 

The Partnership has a three part mission; 

• to set prior'ities and mobilize putlic and p^^ivate resources 

. • to form ad hoc coalitions to undertaTEfr-vpriority projects 

^ ' ' r \ 

• to rally othei;^ liusiness-^sponsored civic groups to the support 
^ of partne*rship projects. 
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Most of the business invblvement in education is channeled through 
thL' KDC rather tJian the Chamber. The Chamber is not actively involved In 
public schools* The Internal Revenue Service recognizes the EDC as a 
tax-exempt 50L(c)3 educational organization. 

Program: 

Th& EDC is organized irVto five major activities: 

• Research and Analysis - studies issues affecting the economic cli- 
mate in the city. 

• M^na^ement Services (T^sk Forces) - provides business snd profes- 
sional expertise and managemeat services to government agencies 

* *flnd provides services through task forces working with |pvemmeot 
on agreed-upon tafeljs* 

•* Transit Authority Task Force - pfwides management assistance to 
the transit authority in order to help improve subway and bus 
operations 

• Education! Job Development^ Training and Placement - the education 
function identifies and Implements projects and techniques which 
significantly improve the management, administration* and pedagog- 
ical and' career guidance activities of the New Ttbrk city schools. 
The Job Developme;nt Training ^nd Placement function identifies and 
implements projects which^ create employment opportunities' through 
skills training, discovery of job vacancies* and job placement. 

\ 

• Economic Development - plans, develops,* and evaluates an economic 
development program for the Committee on Economic Devfelopment of 
the Partnership* and plans a variety of development activities for 
the city. 

Most educational activities occur^ in two areas " the Management 
Services area with the Board of Education Task Force, and the Educaitlo^ 
Job Development, Training and t'll^cement Area, The Task Force has 
concentrated on nsuch projects as; ' ' 

• dere^rmining whether a criterion referenced test^l^ program on 
reading should be purchased 6r develof^d inhouse^ and providing 
assistance in introducing the program * . , 

• a study' on the transfer of warehouse f^unctions to the City 
Depar/ment of -General Services 
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• a study of efficiencies and cost of providing student transporta^ 
tlon - ■ ^ 

• design <ind itnpIetnenta^R)^ of a comprehensive and integrated stu- 
dent Information system* 

le Education, Job Development, Training and Placement area is 

divlfed into an education function and a job function. Education projects 



divl/ed : 

include; 



• School Renewal - a long range EDC program that helps local *sx:hool 
administrators to identify their major problems and organize prop- 
erly to -solve them- Management by objectives is an inherent part 
of the program, 

• Proficiency Based Public Education (PROPED) - a program that: 
I) identifies exemplary programs to assist un^^er-achievers and 
slow learners; 2) .provides consultative services and staff develr 
opment assistance to the board o'f education and the UFT; 

3) works to implement mastery learning; and 4) develops a statis- 
tical evaluation of mastery learning/ ^ ^ 

• ^ Impact 11 - administration of a grant program trf foster the spreasj 

of exemplary programs developed by individual teachers, EDC acts 
as t+ie fiscal agent for the Project and helps in its administra- 
tion, 

• Open Doors - a program to Inform 4:eachers, counselors, and stu" 
dents about careers, the work environment, and employer expec- 
tations- Program activities include: 



- speakers in classroom 

- workshops and conferences for 

- resource center for literatures^ 



eachers and counselors 
and information ^ 

- development of career education teaching materials ^ y 

- career education consultation services to tlie board of education 

- Education Through Private Industry (EPIC) program to help high 
sch6ol students identify job possibilities and find placement- 
Job Development, Training and Placement projects involve both working with 
the board of education on occupational education and developing training, 
and placement programs for computer programmers, handicapped personnel, 
ex-drug addicts^ ex-off enders" and others. 
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Admirfistrati&n : 

Th(* r'(hiration component is run by a senior vice-president. Reporting 
t 

to him are directors o£ job development, school management, school peda- 
gogy and^career education^ as well as support staff. Only the Director of 
Job Development is a paid employee o£ EDC. The other directors and their 
assistants are retired volunteer executives, teachers* businessmen, and 
^itudents on lo*Sn. ^ 




Pittsburgh » ' Pennsylvania 



tontact Person: 



Mr- David Bergholz or , Its, Jane Berger 

Assistant Executive Director Project Director 

The Allegheny Conference 

1' Oliver Plaza ^ 

Pittsburgh, Pennf>ylvanla 15222 

^12/281-1890 



History i 

^e Allegheny Conference is not a new organization. Rather^ it was 
begun 40 years ago as a. civic association of Pittsburgh businessmen to 
deal with problems such as flood control. In the early 1960s the confer- 
ence became involved with economic and dovmtown renewal efforts* and four 
years ago decided to focus some attention on education. As a result, an 
education fund was created for Pittsburgh's schools, fed by one million 
dollars in contributions from the private iiector. This fund supports the 
business efforts to improve local school systems- In a few situations, 
the Conf^ence works with the Pittsburgh Chamber of Commerce, but for*the 
mosC part, major business education ventures are funded out pf the Con- 
ference. 

Program : " ^ ^ - ' 

The Allegheny Conference has supported and developed a variety of 
activities, includ ing; 

4 

• Partnerships in Education - an Adopt-a-School program coordinated 
through the Chamber- Some acftivities have involved the provision 
of computer services> stu^ient tourff of corporate facilities> and 
teacher p^i^tlclpatlon' in_ company-sponsored courses- ( 

i 

• Mini Grants - to help teachers develop and diss^inate model pro- 
grams or carry out innovative ideas. This program has been so 
successful that the Ford Foundation has funded the Conference to 
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^ develop a manual to assist others in starting an education fund 
and mini grant program- Further, Conference staff will train 
others in their program. Grants average approximately $500 each 
to individual teachers for innovative projects. Approximately* 
$20,000 .a year in mini grants is provided to teachers, 

«^ 

• Model Camping Program - This program began 4-5 years ago as an aid 
to desegregation. When students were assigned to middle schools> 
the Conference sponsored and or^nized a two-week pre-school camp- 
ing and club experience aimed at helping students have a good aca' 
densic and . fun time while increasing their understanding of each 
other as classmates. The.^^ogram was so successful that it was 
expanded to two more school^ and finally turned over to the 
school district. The Conference paid for a coordinator to train 
school people to run Jhe program. - * 

• Educator in Residence Series - th^Conf erence will bring in a 
noted educator to meet with the business and civic coiamunity for a 
series of all-day sessions, and will also loan this person to the 
school district. Ernest Boyer will be the first educator this 
fall. 

' - . V 

• Arts apd Education - the Conference program ha^ funded a pexg^zirto 
design a new program incorporating education and the arts in re- 
sponse to a community advisoty group request. * 

• Teacher Centers - at the request of the superintendent, the Con- 
ference is providing money for teacher centers, ^ 

• Public Relations - the Conference recently completed a nianagement 
study 00 public relations for, the school district* and is working 
with the teacl)ers' union on a public relations campaign to^arner 
Support tor the public school system, 

• Consultation Services - on such things as financial planning and 
resource allocation. 

/- • ' ' I. 

Administration: 



The Obnfe;rence employs one person to coordinate the education proj- 
ects. She has a research background and taught at the University of 
Pittsburgh. 
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San Francisco^ California 



Contact Person: , 

Ms. lonl Tepe , 

f;overnment Aftairs Manager 

San Francisco Chamber of Commerce 

465 California Street 

<;an FranciscoL, California 91404 



The §an Francisco Chamber of Commerce has not had an active education 
comnittee for the past few years. On the contrary, the education ^depart-' 
ment has had a series of department heads ^rid has finally been grouped 
under the umbrella of Government Affairs. The present focus Is to take a 
more active role* particularly in the area of career education* in order 
to pruvi'de a strongs viable work force, capaljle of performing entry level 
tasks in business or industry. Ultimately,^ the Chamter ho^s to reduce 
the. number of businesses leaving the city for other suburban sites that 
have both lower rents and a better-educated **back-of f ice*' work force. 
Initially, the Chamber Is simply trying to conduct a needs assessment in 
order to understand and match business and school district priorities. 



^ Prog^ram; 

The major activity of the Chamber at present . Involves working with 
its consultant in an effort to determine both school district and business 
needs. Then the Chamber will develop a white paper that both presents ^ 
relevant issues and organizes ^specific plans for the future. 

The C)>amber also 3ut)ports and shares board members with two other 
organizations of importance: 
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^ • San Francisco School Voluntecr^jL - This Is a nonprofit organizatiop^ 
worklng w J th the school system to bring it additional nesourcfes, 
■ Tlicse resources are provided through four different programs. ^' 
Business is most involved with the CAPS program (Corporate 'Action 
In Public Schools), CAPS brings business people and resources 
into the classroom to supplement the students' regular curriculum* 

• The San Francisco Education Fund - the Fund is a- non-profit commu- 
nity organization, whose purpose is to secure and distribute con- 
tributions from indivicfuals, corporations, and foundations for the 
benefit of San Francisco's students. Proposals come to the Fund 
primarily from teachers and principals at individual school sites, 
and are researched and reviewed t»y the Fund's allocations comrait- 
^ ^ tee, The^ committee makes recommendations to the board of direc^ 

^ ^ tors. 



/ 



Most donors contribute directly to the general fund allowing the 
Fund to be responsible for research and allocation^.* Where a cor- 
poration, Individual or foundation has a special Interest, in a 
particular area or project' the Fund will roat^h the interests and 
proposals* ^ * 

Finally) the Fund evaluates the programs to which it contry>ut;^s 
both in order to identify exciting programs and assure that don^ 
contributions are well spent* Last year the Fund allocated over 
half a million dollars in aid to the public school systetn, 

In October^982 the Fund sponsored a national conference on school 
foundations with a grant f roaw tjie "Ford Foundation, The purpose of 
the 'conference was to present a portrait of the school foundation 
movement as a vehicle for quality education. 



) : ■ 

To 9ontact the Education Fund one can write or c 



all: 



Ms. Gladys Thatcher 
Executive "Ifirector 
S^n Francisco Education Fund- 
833 Market Street) Suite 1008 ' . 

Sarr Franc isco) California 94103 * 
/ 415/541-0575 

Administration ' - ' > 



Presently, the Chamber allocates one-fourth of the time .of one indi- 
vidual to the aroa of educatioVi. The individual has a background in edu- 



cation. 
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Seattle, Washington 



Contact Person: 



Mr, Gary Loth 

Manager of Community Relations 
Seattle Chamber of Comnwrce 
215 Colombia Street 
Seattle, Washington 9810A . 
206/447-7262 



History : . ) 

the Seattle Chamber of Commerce has had an active education committee 
for a long period of time* Their two recetit public school initiatives 
date back to 1977, and an outb^^ak of citizen concern oyer the quality of 
public education. The results of this explosion are an Adopt-a-School 
program (PIPE), an^'an economic training program for teachers, Economic 
Education/Busines^ Experience (EEBE) , t 



Programs : 



PIPE is a nonprofit 501(c)3 organization with offices .in the 
Seattle Chamber of Commerce, whose purpose is to channel resotlrces 
for improving the public schools. Although tt^ piPE program re- 
sembles the Adopt-a-School programs found in cities such as 
Dallas, there are two distinct features, PIPE is contro^ed by 
businesses through the structure of its nonprofit organizational 
status. In other systems, Adopt-a-School programs are often 
turned over to the public sthool system. Secondly, 'in PIPE, com- 
panie^s not formally paired to a school can assist the system as 
''Partners-at-Large * " 

Tfte PTPE program is primarily career or vcnfcationally oriented and 
h»s focused only on Seattle's secondary schools. Nevertheless, 
PIPE is beginning to extend its services to middle*find elementary 
schools, ^ 



A "partners-at*iaifge" format links a broad spectrum of comaminity 
resources, including businesses too large or to^ specific to be 
partnered, to the public schools^ 
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PIPE is funded by compaay contj^ibut ions of $2000 each* grants of 
about $10,000* and'$10',000 from t]ifi^ school system. Additional 
sponfloring member companies jpay between $500 and, $1000 to bePome 
part of the organization. ■ ' s 

PIPE is run by an executive director and htfs its. of flees in the 
Chaiilber. 



r 



Economic Education/Business Experience (BE/BE) Is a program 'de- 
signed to give teachers an academic understanding of economics and 
a hands-on opportunity to experience the American private enters- 
prise system* The goal of the program is to^address b^JtR the ' 
i&Sl^s of economic ignorance and an anti^business attitude. 

Participating teachers spend a week in an economics and business 
credit course at the local university, four weeks/ as employees of 
local fi^ms, and four days back ±n class discussing how to inte- 
grate their academic and work experience into their classroom 
teaching. Although teachers are to pay course tuition, companies 
pay teachers a $1200 salary during ^helr time In the program. 

The program is designed to reach about 20 teachers in the* area 
each- summer* The program was modeled after a long-running "Busi- 
ness Experience'' program coordinated by the §pQkane Chamber of 
Commerce. The Seattle EE/BE p»rogram is a cooperative effort among 
the Seattle and Bellevue Chambers of Commerce* the Washington 
State Council . ofh' Economic Education* and Seattle Pacific 
Unlveri^ity. 



Admiriistration : 

The Seattle Chamber of Commerce Includes its educational activities 
In the area of "Community Relations." The community relations manager ^ 
devotes about one-T;hird of his time to education Issues. The present man- 
ager has a background in economics and public policy analysis* 




